Dot-Come-Backers:  Who 
Are  These  People?  p.  8 


Think  Twice  About  RO! 
Analyzer  Gizmos,  p.  12 


How  IT  Can  Make  You 
Strategic  Alliance  a 
Sweet  Deal,  p.  24 


Chuck  D.  Turns  a  Buck 
With  File-Sharing,  pfe 


Royal  Dutch/Shell  mrikes 
Knowledge  Pay  C^,  p.  34 


JUST  COUNT  IT 

“  Bean-counting  works,  but  pick  the  right  beans  to  tally  true  ROI.  p.  16 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  C 0 M P U T E R W 0 R L D 


One  day  you  wake  up  and  realize  that  your  e-commerce  site  is,  well,  all  your  commerce 


Cisco  has. 


Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  ore  processed  through  a  critical  e-commerce 
application  called  Cisco  Connection  Online,  It  brings  together  over  400  content 
developers,  700,000  data  files,  ond  175  applications  to  generate  $55  million 
in  revenue  every  day.  Needless  to  say,  as  CCO  goes,  so  goes  Cisco. 


Cisco  asked  Kintana  for  help  in  technology  chain  automation  for  this 
e-commerce  side  of  their  business.  By  providing  secure,  systemized  processes 
with  increosed  visibility,  self-service  reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  functionality,  we  have  delivered  in  spades.  Revenues  through 
CCO  have  quadrupled  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  o  year,  while  the  team 
required  to  manage  the  site  has  decreased  by  25%. 


Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight,  We  can 
radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in  Kintano  time. 
Visit  www.kimonu. com  oi 


WE  BUILT  IT 


^  -N  -  i/ 


It's  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Long  before  our  competitors  even  added  the  word 
"infrastructure"  to  their  vocabulary,  we  were  busy  creating  it.  Since  we  first  launched 
Unicenter'  it  has  become  the  de  facto  global  standard  for  managing  eBusiness 
infrastructure.  But  we  didn't  stop  there-we're  also  the  world  leader  in  security  and  storage 
software.  Every  day,  our  software  handles  over  180  million  transactions,  protects  $50  billion 
in  wire  transfers  and  stores  40  million  security  exchanges.  Expertise  doesn't  happen 
overnight.  It's  taken  25  years  of  hard  work  and  leadership  to  get  to  be  the  best.  So 
when  we  say  you  can  trust  every  one  of  our  18,000  employees  around  the  world  to  deliver 
the  software  and  service  that  your  eBusiness'  success  depends  on,  we  really  mean  it. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS'"' 


ca.com 


<5)2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


6  Taking  Stock, 
Contributors 


risk  &  reward 

i6  What  to  Count? 

Not  all  companies  count  the  same  things.  Some 
figure  the  cost  of  capital  into  technology  ROl  cal¬ 
culations;  some  don’t.  Metrics-obsessed  companies, 
such  as  Lockheed  and  Caterpillar,  measure,  remea¬ 
sure  and  then  audit  everything,  including  their  own 
metrics  data.  Learn  what’s  worth  counting  and  what 
isn’t.  BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 


top  Line 

S  Hidden  Nuggets:  How  to 

find  value  in  half-baked  ideas; 

Dot-Come- Backers:  Why 

they’re  a  special  breed. 


peer  review 

12  Golden  Rules 

BY  THORNTON  A.  MAY 
View  ROl  analyzers  with 
skepticism. The  CFO  wants 
business  value,  not  gizmos. 

14  Tip  Sheet 

BY  NINA  LYTTON 
Software  vendors  have  it 
right:  Use  maintenance  to 
keep  applications  fresh. 


24  Partners  in  Profit 

CM  teams  with  Fidelity  to  give  both  firms  a  lift: 

GM  gets  free  financial  content  for  its  in-car  infor¬ 
mation  service,  and  Fidelity  gains  access  to  800,000 
commuters.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  buddies  up  with 
archrival  FedEx  to  expand  its  delivery  footprint.  Want 
to  hold  corporate  hands  too?  Learn  the  critical  role 
IT  plays  in  perfect  pair-ups.  BY  STEVE  ULFELDER 


featured  online  this  month 

Chemical  Weapon 

Eastman  Chemical  in  sleepy  Kingsport, Tenn.,  has 
outfitted  its  low-tech  customers  with  PCs  and  Web 
access,  invested  millions  in  Internet  technology  start¬ 
ups  and  launched  a  Web -based  logistics  and  shipping 
company.  Pred  Buehler,  e-business  czar  at  the  $5  billion 
company,  talks  to  ROl  about  how  these  initiatives  are 
paying  off  big-time.  Go  to  www.computerworld.com/roi 
for  thejull  story. 


bottom  line 

30  Money 

Put  the  help  desk  on  hold, 
says  Pimm  Fox,  and  use  auto¬ 
mated  software  to  let  users 
do  their  own  fixes. 

32  Leadership 

Columnist  GusTai  tells 
how  to  squeeze  value  from 
“by-the-drink”  providers. 

33  Security 

Rapper  Chuck  D.  is  turning  a 
buck  with  file-sharing,  writes 
Ann  Harrison. 

34  Take-Aways 

Balance  Sheet:  Shell  strikes 
knowledge  aold.  Also,  see 

00 

what’s  new  online. 
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TAKING  STOC 


Albert  Einstein  said,  “Not  everything  that  can 
be  counted  counts,  and  not  everything  that  counts 
can  be  counted.”  ■  Far  be  it  from  me  to  argue  with 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  mathematicians  of  all  time. 
After  all,  it  was  Einstein  who  also  said  that  “the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  understand  is  the 
income  tax.”  Yet  he  still  left  us  with  a  big  question 
unanswered:  What  is  it  we  should  be  counting,  any¬ 
way?  ■  If  you’re  looking  to  measure  IT’s  true  value 
to  your  business,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  less, 
not  more,  writes  Johanna  Ambrosio  in  our  cover 
story  about  the  seemingly  endless  array  of  metrics 
that  companies  can  be  counting  (page  16).  Rather  than  measuring  everything,  what’s  far 
more  important,  she  writes,  is  for  executives  to  precisely  determine  a  set  of  goals  that’s 
strategic  to  their  individual  enterprises.  After  that,  they  should  set  up  and  rely  on  a  few 
well-chosen  yardsticks  to  tell  them  how  IT  is  performing  against  those  goals. That’s  what 
Six  Sigma  companies  like  Intel  are  doing  (see  story  at  www.computerworld.com  /wi) .  m  Know¬ 
ing  what  is  and  isn’t  strategic  is  also  critical  when  it  comes  to  choosing  the  best  and  poten¬ 
tially  most  profitable  business  partners,  writes  Steve  Ulfelder  in  our  story  on  how  unlike¬ 
ly  corporate  bedfellows  are  increasingly  teaming  up  to  cut  millions  in  transportation, 
logistics ,  real  estate  and  other  costs  (page  24) .  Experts  are  forecasting  that  by  2002 ,  a  whop¬ 
ping  35%  of  all  corporations’  revenues  will  come  from  such  alliances,  up  from  19%  in 
1996.  ■  Columnist  GusTai  also  focuses  on  strategy  in  this  issue,  noting  that  the  key  to 
deriving  the  greatest  value  from  Web-based  service  providers  that  offer  “by-the-drink” 
software  is  to  first  determine  which  of  your  operations  are  truly  strategic  and  which  aren’t 
(page  32). Those  that  aren’t  should  be  first  in  line  for  outsourcing,  he  writes.  aThe  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  that  counting  and  strategy  are  inextricably  linked. The  only  way  to  measure 
success  is  to  first  determine  what’s  important,  which,  according  to  my  favorite  genius, 
“should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  but  not  simpler.”  — Julia  King 

CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHANNA  AMBROSIO  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
former  Computerworld  reporter  and  editor  for 
both  print  and  online.  She’s  been  writing  about 
the  computer  industry  for  20  years.  ■  MITCH 
BETTS,  Washington  bureau  chief  at  Computer- 
world,  has  covered  the  role  of  technology  in  busi¬ 
ness,  politics  and  society  for  more  than  1 7  years. 
■  PIMM  FOX  is  Computerworld' s  West  Coast 
bureau  chief  and  has  reported  on  business  for  1 8 
years.  ■  ANN  HARRISON  is  a  San  Francisco- 
based  journalist  who  reports  on  computer  secu¬ 
rity  and  privacy  for  a  wide  range  of  publications. 
B  NINA  LYTTON  is  president  of  Crossroads-OSA, 


a  Boston-based  consulting  firm  that  works  with 
IT  departments  to  meet  critical  business  chal¬ 
lenges.  B  THORNTON  A.  MAY  is  corporate  futur¬ 
ist  and  chief  awareness  officer  at  Guardent  Inc. , 
a  security  solutions  provider  in  Waltham,  Mass. , 
and  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  the  John 
Anderson  Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
UCLA.  B  GUS  TAI  is  a  general  partner  at  venture 
capital  firm  Trinity  Ventures  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif. ,  which  invests  in  enterprise  software  start¬ 
ups.  B  STEVE  ULFELDER  is  a  writer  in  Southboro, 
Mass.,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Computer- 
world  and  The  Boston  Globe. 
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Plan  for  UpTime, 
or  Pay  in  Downtime 

Discover  how  Visual  UpTime^  improves 
WAN  availability  and  helps  lower  total  cost. 


|Fo«HdE>,pfeE»n 


In  today's  business  environment,  your 
WAN  resources  are  tasked  beyond  the 
limit.  Add  in  your  steadily  increasing 
applications  and  traffic,  and  you  have  a 
network  disaster  waiting  to  happen — after 
all,  poor  network  performance  means  lost 
customers  and,  ultimately,  revenue.  For 
you,  preventive  WAN  service  management 
isn't  a  luxury — it's  a  bare  necessity.  You 
need  Visual  UpTime. 

Visual  UpTime  automates  the  collection, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  WAN 
service  management  information,  allowing 
you  to  optimize  network  performance 
while  reducing  overall  network  costs.  And 
with  Visual  UpTime's  real-time  monitoring 


and  troubleshooting,  you'll  see — and  fix — 
impending  service  degradation  before 
your  users  are  affected.  In  fact,  just  by 
immediately  pinpointing  inefficiencies  such 
as  misconfigured  CIR,  excessive  bursting, 
latency  issues,  congestion  and  intermittent 
local  loop  problems.  Visual  UpTime  can 
increase  bandwidth  availability  up  to  40%. 
That's  why  it's  the  de  facto  standard  for 
managing  frame  relay  and  ATM  networks. 

Visual  UpTime  is  deployed  in  more  than 
2,500  enterprises  and  150,000  locations 
running  mission-critical  applications  like 
yours.  Discover  what  they  already  know — 
Visual  UpTime  gives  you  more  uptime. 

And  isn't  that  what  you  need? 


See  how  much  uptime  Visual  UpTime  can  give 
you.  Visit  www.visualnetworks.com/roi 
and  download  our  interactive  presentation,  t 


www.visualnetworks.com/rol 

1.800.240.4010 

Join  our  FREE  Visual  Networks  Webinars. 
Visit  http://us1.webex.com/visualnetworks 
to  register  now. 


©2001  Visual  Networks  Technologies,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Visual  Networks,  the  Visual  Networks 
logo,  and  Visual  UpTime  are  registered  trademarks  of  Visual  Networks  Technologies,  Inc. 


TIPS,  TACTICS  AND  TIMELY  INFO  ABOUT  TECHNOLOGY  PAYBACK 


project  management 

IT  Enemy  No.  i: 
Half-Baked  Ideas 

The  No.  1  PROBLEM  IN  IT  PROJECT  MAN- 
agement  is  that  too  many  half-baked  ideas 
are  launched  as  projects,  says  Gopal  K.  Kapur, 
president  of  the  Center  for  Project  Manage¬ 
ment  in  San  Ramon,  Calif.  “The  staff  indulges 
the  bosses  [who  come  up  with  half-baked 
ideas].  The  higher  the  boss,  the  more  indul¬ 
gence,”  Kapur  says. 

But  there  may  be  something  valuable  buried 
in  that  half-baked  idea.  The  key  is  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  filter  out  the  babble  and  find 
the  value.  Kapur  suggests  asking  the  following: 

■  What  are  the  implications  of  doing 
nothing? 

■  What  are  the  measures  of  success? 
(And  after  completion  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  who  can  declare  success?) 

■  How  realistic  is  the  deadline? 

■  Under  what  conditions  would  we  shut  down 
the  project? 

The  second-biggest  problem:  executives 
who  say  they’re  the  “sponsor”  of  the  project 
but  don’t  devote  enough  time  to  oversight. 


Half-Baked  Ideas: 

■  Distract  managers 

■  Vie  for  funds 

■  Suck  up  processing 
power 


■  What  specific  business  strategy  is 
this  project  linked  to? 


talking  head 

“We  have  a  sense  that  the 

future  will  be  on 

the  Internet,  but 

we’re  not  going  to  go 

running  down  the  hall 

with  our  hair  on  fire.” 

—  Ron  Coppel,  a  vice  president  at 
wholesaler  Eby-Brown  Co.,  quoted 
in  The  Industry  Standard 


tough  questions 

Top  Shareholder 
Issues  in  2001 

Be  prepared  for  these 
questions  at  the  annual 
meeting: 

1  •  What’s  the  company 
doing  to  retain  key  employees? 

2.  How  can  the  company  ensure  that  man¬ 
agement  produces  satisfactory  results? 

How  is  management  handling  the  risks 
and  rewards  of  globalization? 

How  is  the  company  leveraging  the 
Internet  to  increase  earnings  and  share¬ 
holder  value? 

What’s  management  doing  to  increase 
shareholder  value  in  a  volatile  stock  market? 


Source:  Ernst  &  Young  Shareholders  Guide 
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WILL  WORK  FOR 


High  Pay  (Cash) 
Stability 


Fewer  Hours 
A  Few  Months 


the  list 


hiring 

Dot-Com  Refugees:  A  New  Breed 


They’re  known  as  the  dot-come- 
backers,  the  employees  jettisoned  by 
money-losing  dot-coms  and  now  on  the 
doorsteps  of  conventional  employers.  Hiring 
managers,  still  facing  an  IT  skills  shortage,  are 
wise  to  exploit  this  talent  pool.  But  they 
need  to  understand  that  dot-com  refugees 
will  arrive  with  certain  expectations,  warned 
analyst  Barbara  Gomolski  in  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin  from  Gartner  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
They  may  be  short-termers.  Some  will  jump 
back  to  start-ups  if  given  the  chance. 


They  want  bricks  and  clicks.  They  want 
stability  and  real  leadership,  but  they  also 
want  to  work  on  projects  with  cutting-edge 
technology. 

They  have  high  expectations.  They ’re  used  to 
high  pay  and  creative  perks.  They  prefer 
cash  and  are  understandably  leery  of  stock 
options. 

They  want  their  lives  back.  Many  of  them 
made  huge  sacrifices  during  their  dot-com 
stints  and  stretched  the  work/home  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  breaking  point.  No  more. 


Valuable  Content 

Investing  in  a  corporate  intranet 
or  portal?  Here’s  the  information 
employees  really  want: 

1 

1  Employee  directories/phone  lists 

2  Technical  or  white  papers 

3  Information  about  their  own 

and  other  companies’  products 
Job-related  books 
Tips  on  best  practices 

6  Trade  journals  and  publications 

7  Standards  and  specifications 
3  Technical  training 

Organizational  charts 
Market  analysis 

Source:  Outsell  Inc.,  Burlingame,  Calif;  survey 
of  4,700  corporate  end  users,  February  2001 


common  cents-off 

Consumers  Like  Coupons,  Not  Community  Fluff 


You’ve  cone  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  place  interactive  games,  online 
chat  and  pseudofriendly  lifestyle  content 
on  your  Web  site,  all  to  make  it  feel  like  a 
“community.”  The  bad  news:  Consumers 
don’t  really  care. 

Information  Resources  Inc.  (IRI),  the 
Chicago-based  outfit  that  tracks  all  sorts  of 
consumer  data,  recently  found  that  pack¬ 
aged-goods  manufacturers  are  overdeliv¬ 
ering —  and  likely  overspending  —  on  Web 


features  that  consumers  only  shrug  off. 

The  study  of  7,900  shoppers  showed 
that  only  12%  want  online 
games  and  only  27%  want 
lifestyle  features.  What  they 
really  crave  are  the  basics: 
product  information,  and  an 
e-mail  address  and  800  num¬ 
ber  that  they  can  use  to  contact  the  com¬ 
pany.  People  say  they’d  prefer  free  sam¬ 
ples,  coupons  and  special  offers  instead 


of  the  fake  community  stuff,  but  few  of  the 
companies  actually  offer  those  on  their 
brand  Web  sites. 

After  a  period  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  it’s  now  time  for 
packaged-goods  makers  to 
focus  on  high-payoff  Web  site 
features,  says  IRl  consultant 
Brian  Murphy.  Less  than  one-third  (28%)  of 
the  companies  studied  are  attempting  to 
calculate  the  ROI  of  their  Web  sites. 


Customers  Want: 

■  Product  information 

■  E-mail  contacts 

■  An  800  number 


ILLUSTRATION:  JOHN  UELAND 
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cup  o' joe 

Starbucks’  Real 
Cell  Phone  Plans 


Time  after  time,  media  stories  about  loca- 
tion-based  mobile  e-commerce  have  cited  the 
example  of  people  walking  around  a  city  with 
wireless  devices  and  getting  electronic  coupons 
through  them  from  a  nearby  Starbucks  for, 
say,  so  cents  off  a  latte.  It  sounds  good,  but 
the  reality  is  that  Starbucks  Corp.  has  no 
such  plans,  says  spokeswoman  Cheri  Libby. 
So  why  does  that  example  keep  popping 
up  like  an  urban  legend?  Libby  says  she  figures  it’s 
a  scenario  that  seems  plausible  and  something  that 
“people  can  relate  to.” 

However,  Seattle-based  Starbucks  does  have  a 
lower-tech  idea:  It’s  looking  at  the  possibility  of  let¬ 
ting  customers  order  beverages  over  their  cell 
phones.  But  “this  would  be  at  the  initiation  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  Libby  points  out.  In  other  words,  Starbucks 
won’t  be  pushing  annoying  promotions  at  people 
over  mobile  devices. 


business  strategists 

CIOs  Take  Center  Stage 

CIOs  SAY  they’ve  moved  from  developing  systems  to  developing 
business  strategy  during  the  past  five  years,  according  to  a  survey  of  CIOs 
at  1,400  U.S.  companies.  CIOs  now  say  the  following  about  their  jobs, 
compared  with  five  years  ago: 

Have  increased  interaction  with  other  departments  28% 


Do  more  strategic  planning  27% 

Have  a  greater  role  in  bottom-line  results  25% 

Have  expanded  leadership/management  roles  i6% 

Other/Don’t  know  4% 

Source:  RHI  Consulting,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


research  roundup 

Around  the  World 
In  60  Seconds 


More  than  266,000  cell  phones  and  per- 
sonal  digital  assistants,  many  packed  with 
company  data,  will  be  lost  at  U.S.  airports  this  year. 
Only  25%  will  be  returned  to  their  owners.  [Gartner 

Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.] 


■  When  a  supply  chain  glitch  hits  the  news,  the 
affected  firm’s  stock  price  tumbles  an  average  of 
8.6%,  according  to  a  study  of  1990s  supply  chain 

problems.  [Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta] 

■  Only  3%  of  mobile  phone  users  in  the  U.S.  say  they 
have  any  intention  of  using  the  devices  to  purchase 
something  via  the  Internet.  That’s  bad  news  for 
mobile  e-commerce.  [A.T.  Kearney  Inc.,  Chicago] 

■  Almost  nine  out  of  10  (87%)  online  consumers  in 
the  U.S.  are  “privacy  assertive.”  They  refuse  to  give 
out  personal  information  they  feel  isn’t  necessary  for 
a  transaction.  [Prii/acy  0l  American  Business,  Hackensack,  N.j.] 

■  Most  insurance  claims  for  PCs  are  for  accidental 
damage,  such  as  dropping  a  laptop. The  next-largest 
source  of  claims:  theft.  [Safeware  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio] 

■  More  than  one-third  of  business  e-mail  is  “occu¬ 
pational  spam,”  or  unnecessary  messages  from  well- 
meaning  co-workers.  Be  judicious  with  the  “reply 
all”  button.  [Gartner] 
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That  placed  the  Order 

That  went  through  the  Dealer 

That  notified  Contracts 

That  alerted  Manufacturing 

That  checked  with  Accounting 

That  contacted  Shipping 

That  sent  the  Delivery 

That  sealed  the  Process 

That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 

That  we  Built. 


More  and  more  Global  2000  companies  have  discovered  that 
we  don't  just  connect  applications  we  automate  their  business 
processes.  To  get  the  full  story,  visit  www.crossworlds.com 
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GOLDEN  RULES 


BY  THORNTON  A.  MAY 

Behind  Every  CIO?  A  Savvy  CFO 

And  don’t  try  tojool  them  with  KOI  analyzer  gizmos;  they  want  business  value 


I’m  always  amazed  that  vendors  capable  oe 
stunning  technological  innovation  can  be  so  brain-dead 
when  it  comes  to  understanding  how  executives  create 
objectives  and  then  fund  programs  to  accomplish  them. 
What  hasn’t  changed  as  we  migrate  to  the  “real”  New  Econ¬ 
omy  is  the  sad  fact  that  vendors  simply  don’t  understand  the 
reality  of  how  money  happens  in  high-performance  organ¬ 
izations.  Best-practice  funding  happens  in  real  time,  is  based 
on  opportunities  and  is  perishable.  (For  example,  if  a  proj¬ 
ect  fails  to  meet  milestones  or  circumstances  change,  fund¬ 
ing  is  quickly  withdrawn  and  reallocated.) 

The  newest  new  thing  in  vendorland  is  their  worship 
of  ROI.  Many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  include  with  their 
products  an  ROI  calculator  —  an  amazing  software-based 
gizmo  that  demonstrates  just  how  much  money  you  will  save 
by  buying  Technology  X. 


The  breakdown  in  reality  is  apparent  when  you  ask 
vendors  to  describe  the  chief  financial  officer,  the  person  for 
whom  they  designed  their  ROI  calculators.  No  bigot  ever 
so  misrepresented  another  human  being.  No  comic  book 
illustrator  ever  so  exaggerated  demonic  traits.  The  CFO, 
according  to  most  vendor  accounts,  is  the  enemy  -  a  dry, 
colorless  automaton  focused  on  driving  down  costs,  obsessed 
with  decimal-point-precise  numbers  and  addicted  to  spread¬ 
sheets.  One  wonders  whether  they’ve  ever  met  a  real  CFO. 

CFOs  are  some  of  the  most  misunderstood  people  on 
the  planet.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  they  got  mistaken  for 
accountants. Truth  be  told,  behind  every  great  CIO  is  a  great 
CFO.  Behind  some  of  the  truly  game-changing  technology 
implementations,  you’ll  find  the  support  and  guidance  of 
switched-on  CFOs. 

Jack  Brennan,  former  CFO  at  Vanguard  Financial,  and 
now  CEO,  has  created  a  world-class  funding  environment 
where  resources  are  delivered  to  high-impact  projects  as 
needed.  At  Vanguard,  “no  one  is  guaranteed  money,”  he 
says.  And  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  Brennan  explains,  “we 
take  money  away  from  people  all  the  time.”  Funding  in 
high-performance  companies  isn’t  driven  by  rules  as  much 
as  it  responds  to  opportunities. 

High-level  executives  may  want  to  refer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Golden  Rules  before  applying  ROI  calculators: 

1.  Ask  the  vendor  to  demonstrate,  in  your  vertical  market, 
where  the  tool  told  a  prospect  not  to  go  forward  with  the 
purchase  of  the  proposed  solution. 

2.  Ask  the  vendor  to  apply  the  ROI  calculator  to  the  worst 
IT  investment  decision  ever  made  in  your  organization. 
See  if  the  calculator  tells  you  not  to  go  forward. 

3.  Assemble  a  panel  of  CFOs,  finance  students  from  a  local 
MBA  program,  finance  professors,  competing  vendors  and 
customers.  Have  them  review  the  output  of  the  ROI  cal¬ 
culator  and  give  comments. 

When  vendors  step  up  and  guarantee  the  business  value 
that  their  ROI  gizmos  say  will  occur,  then  we  have  some¬ 
thing.  Until  then,  these  gizmos  are  little  more  than  fads 
hula  hoops  for  childish  companies  that  are  shaking  in  the 
middle  but  not  moving  anywhere.  ROI 
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When  a  company  was  totally  self-sufficient,  it  used 
to  be  a  sign  of  strength.  But  now  it  is  just  the 
opposite.  Welcome  to  the  new  relationship  economy, 
where  success  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
your  connections. 

Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  can  help  you  plug 
into  an  extended  network  of  vendors,  suppliers, 
customers,  and  yes,  even  competitors.  In  addition 


to  being  integrated  internally,  we  make  certain 
all  your  systems  and  processes  are  perfectly 
connected  with  the  outside  world.  So  you  can 
forge  new  relationships  and  help  transform 
the  rules  as  you  go  along. 

Why  work  with  us?  With  over  60,000  people 


Cap  Gemini 
ERNSTSiYOUNG 


■■■ 


worldwide,  we  are  one  of  the  top  global 
management  and  IT  consulting  firms.  We  are 
specialists  at  connecting  you  with  your  value  chain 
—  from  IT  infrastructure  to  business  processes  to 
B2B  marketplaces.  In  fact,  we  are  helping 
to  build  the  largest  digital  exchange  ever. 

So  join  the  liberation  and  watch  your 
business  take  flight. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING  -SYSTEMS  TRANSFORMATION  -  INFORMA TIONTEC 


WWW.  cgey,  com 
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BY  NINA  LYTTON 

Maintenance  Dollars  at  Work 

Software  vendors  have  it  right:  Maintenance  work  can  double  as  development 


OST  EXECUTIVES  SAY  THEIR  BUSINESSES  ARE 

changing  faster  than  their  IT  organizations  can 
keep  critical  systems  current. Yet  IT  can’t  afford 
to  make  any  major  changes  because  so  much  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  budget  is  devoted  to  incremental  maintenance. 

The  frustration  is  most  acute  at  Fortune  1 ,000  com¬ 
panies.  A  recent  Crossroads-OSA  poll  of  200  executives 
showed  that  only  about  3%  of  their  companies’  program¬ 
mers  are  assigned  to  new  systems  development.  Almost 
52%  are  devoted  to  software  maintenance.  Just  over  45% 
are  dedicated  to  interface  development  and  maintenance. 

Businesspeople  know  something  is  wrong  but  find  it 
hard  to  hold  their  own  when  discussing  technical  resource 
allocation.  One  solution  is  for  Fortune  1 ,000  firms  to  adopt 
the  approach  of  independent  software  vendors,  whose  ratio 
of  new  development  to  maintenance  work  is  about  1  -to- 1 , 
compared  with  a  Fortune  1 ,000  ratio  of  l-to-17. 

Why  the  huge  difference?  Are  software  vendors  exempt 
from  maintaining  their  applications?  Hardly.  Rather,  they  do 
much  of  the  maintenance  as  the  applications  are  built. 

Disciplined  by  the  competitive  market,  software  ven¬ 
dors  build  applications  with  staying  power.  This  means 
designing  applications  that  make  more  frequent  and  disci¬ 
plined  use  of  standards  and  shared  components.  This  keeps 
the  interaction  among  program  components  more  uniform 


and  better  documented  for  fewer  maintenance-induced 
errors.  Moreover,  software  vendors  look  at  maintenance  as 
an  opportunity  to  periodically  go  the  extra  mile  and  rewrite 
modules  to  keep  the  architecture  fresh  and  flexible. 

Fortune  1 ,000  technology  firms  should  borrow  this 
page  from  the  software  vendors’  playbook.  By  creating  and 
maintaining  applications  with  flexibility  as  a  goal,  and  spend¬ 
ing  more  effort  reeling  in  spaghetti  code,  the  Fortune  1 ,000 
can  make  the  same  dollars  work  twice. 

But  this  advice  isn’t  a  panacea  for  all  large  companies. 
In  industries  such  as  financial  services,  corporations  typi¬ 
cally  regard  in-house  development  as  an  important  ongoing 
responsibility.  But  in  manufacturing,  purchased  applica¬ 
tions,  services  and  software  components  are  combined  with 
legacy  systems.  Application  development  has  a  limited  role, 
and  thus  maintenance  is  dwindling.  This  leaves  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance  of  interfaces  as  the  primary  focus. 

To  succeed,  businesses  must  automate  interface  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance.  The  financial  returns  are  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  when  manufacturing  moved  to  the  assembly  line. 
Companies  can  reduce  the  cost  of  keeping  line-of-business 
applications  current.  Interface  maintenance  that  used  to 
take  months  to  develop  and  test  can  be  done  in  an  afternoon 
simply  by  changing  parameters.  Such  an  improvement  is  an 
opportunity  to  gain  competitive  advantage.  ROI 
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If  your  business  intelligence  can’t  scale  to  continually  larger  demands 
you’re  not  going  to  get  very  far.  That’s  why  you  should  be  using 
WebFOCUS  from  Information  Builders,  the  most  useable,  scalable  and 
deployable  Business  Intelligence  solution  on  the  market  today. 
WebFOCUS  integrates  and  leverages  data  from  all  your  disparate 
systems,  and  delivers  it  as  meaningful  information  over  the  Web  to 
an  unlimited  number  of  users.  So  now,  you  can  act  instantly  and  move 
without  delay.  Which,  in  today’s  competitive  landscape  isn’t  just 
smart,  it’s  brilliant,  www.mformationbuilders.com  1.800.969.INFO 
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SIMPLIFY  YOUR  LIFe”  IS  MORE  THAN  JUST  THE  lat¬ 
est  New  Age  mantra.  It’s  advice  well  worth  heed¬ 
ing  when  it  comes  to  IT  metrics.  If  a  company  is 
to  have  any  shot  at  measuring  IT’s  worth  to  the 
business,  most  experts  agree,  it  would  be  smarter 
to  rely  on  just  a  few  well-chosen  yardsticks  than 
to  drow  n  in  a  sea  of  500  data  points. 

But  that’s  about  all  the  experts  agree  on.  By  itself,  measure¬ 
ment  is  no  automatic  guarantee  that  IT  aligns  with  the  business  or 
gives  value  to  it.  For  one  thing,  there’s  little  consensus  on  which 
metrics  .should  be  used.  ROI,  that  old  financial  stalwart,  turns  out 


to  be  squishy  when  it’s  used  to  measure  IT’s  business  value.  Some 
other  traditional  financial  measures  don’t  work  well  either. 

Revenue  per  employee,  for  example,  doesn’t  take  into 
account  that  a  great  deal  of  a  company’s  IT  operations  or  manu¬ 
facturing  and  production  work  might  be  outsourced.  As  metrics 
expert  and  consultant  Paul  A.  Strassmann  points  out,  “If  you 
look  at  the  [profit  and  loss]  statements  of  American  corporations, 
20%  to  85%  of  the  revenue  is  based  on  assembling  components 
or  integrating  materials  produced  by  humans  in  other  companies.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  VITO  ALUIA 
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COUNT? 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 


So,  he  says,  one  way  to  increase  revenue  per  employee  is  “just 
don’t  make  it,  and  move  the  people  to  someone  clse’s  P&L.” 

Welcome  to  the  brave  new  world  of  IT  metrics,  where 
pretty  much  everything  you  thought  you  knew  has  changed. 
Sure,  it’s  still  important  to  measure  things  like  network  avail¬ 
ability,  compute  cycles  and  even,  if  you  must,  lines  of  code.  But 
tho.se  things  alone  aren’t  going  to  provide  upper  management, 
employees  or  stockholders  with  a  better  idea  of  what  IT  is  deliv¬ 
ering  to  the  company’s  bottom  line  or  overall  success. 

Instead,  think  big  picture,  most  experts  say.  Find  out  what 
business  managers  and  executives  need  to  know  based  on  cor¬ 


porate  strategy  and  goals,  and  set  up  metrics  and  communications 
processes  to  tell  them  how  IT  is  performing  against  those  goals. 

There  arc  at  least  a  half-dozen  formal,  recognized  methods 
for  tallying  IT’s  worth,  each  with  its  own  inherent  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  well  as  consultants  to  back  it. These  range  from  the 
balanced-scorecard  approach  to  the  method  of  looking  at  each 
IT  jiroject  as  an  investment.  But  the  truth  is  that  there’s  no  sim- 
jde  way  to  measure  the  true  value  of  I  F  that  works  for  everyone. 

Experts  are  also  split  on  the  true  \  alue  of  including  intangi¬ 
ble  factors  such  as  employee  satisfaction  as  part  of  the  equation 
in  figuring  out  IT’s  worth.  But  even  if  Continued  on  paqc  20 
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St.  Bernard  Software  s  iPrismT^*  Internet 

Filtering  improves 
productivity  at  a  small  price  tag 


In  today’s  economic  environment, 

senior  management  is  paying  close  attention  to  the 
potential  return  on  any  technology  investment.  This 
helps  explain  the  rapid  growth  of  iPrism,  an  Internet 
monitoring  and  filtering  device  from  St.  Bernard  Software 
Inc.  As  the  industry's  leading  Web  access  appliance,  iPrism 
Internet  Filtering  Appliance  boosts  employee  productivity 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  weeks! 


Many  executives  grow  uncomfort¬ 
able  at  the  thought  of  reining  in 
employees’  Internet  activities,  but 
that  discomfort  vanishes  when  the 
severity  of  the  problem  is  examined. 

♦  Computer  Economics  Inc.,  a 
Carlsbad,  Calif. -based  research  firm 
reports  that  U.S.  businesses  lose  $5.3 
billion  a  year  to  workers’  extraneous 
Web  surfing. 

♦  Framingham,  Mass. -based  IDC 
says  “cyber-loafing”  may  account  for 
as  much  as  d0%  of  knowledge  work¬ 
ers’  lost  productivity. 

♦Neilsen/Net  Ratings  found  that 
in  a  typical  month,  people  who  use 
the  Internet  at  work  spent  an  average 
of  21  hours  online  —  doubling  the 
online  time  of  home  users. 

♦Several  reports  have  found  that 
more  than  half  of  all  online  stock 
trades  and  consumer  banking  trans¬ 
actions  are  made  by  people  at  work. 

As  the  evidence  that  the  Web  Is 
widely  used  for  non-work  purposes 


builds,  executives  fear  that  Internet 
filtering  is  like  being  Big  Brother.  But 
fear  fades  and  is  replaced  by  a  much 
more  tangible,  legitimate  concern:  In 
order  to  protect  stakeholder  value 
and  maximize  your  business’  poten¬ 
tial,  don’t  you  have  to  guard  against 
employee  Internet  abuse?  No  respon¬ 
sible  organization  would  knowingly 
let  workers  pilfer  inventory  or  office 
supplies.  Add  to  that,  the  fact  that 
many  companies  monitor  telephone 
usage  to  prevent  abuse;  why  should 
lost  productivity  caused  by  excessive 
Internet  use  be  treated  differently? 

Industry  watchers  say  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  arm  of  the  courts, 
is  delivering  a  stern  warning  to 
American  businesses:  A  company  is 
liable  for  most  wrongs  that  its 
employees  commit  using  computers. 


ERNARD 
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e-mail  or  browers  on  the  job.  If  a 
company  wants  to  ward  off  that  kind 
of  liability,  it  should  set  up  a  business- 
only  policy  and  make  sure  employees 
understand  it  and  adhere  to  it. 

More  and  more  corporations  are 
taking  steps  to  reclaim  the  time  lost  to 
Web-surfmg;  a  recent  study  by  the 
American  Management  Association 
showed  that  about  two-thirds  of  large 
U.S.  businesses  have  at  least  some 
electronic  surveillance  in  place. 

Once  you  acknowledge  the  need  to 
monitor  employees’  Internet  usage, 
you  will  find,  as  with  any  new  hot 
technology,  that  there  is  a  number  of 
ways  to  get  the  job  done. 

Before  iPrism  was  developed,  the 
company  took  the  time  to  investigate 
all  the  alternative  solutions  on  the 
market  at  that  time.  St.  Bernard 
found  that  a  dedicated  appliance 
would  be  the  best  choice. 

Today,  leading  businesses  are  sim¬ 
plifying  their  IT  picture  by  adopting 
appliances  rather  than  software  appli¬ 
cations.  An  appliance  is  a  hardware 
device  that  performs  a  single  function 
—  and  performs  it  well,  because  that 
is  its  sole  mission. 

To  illustrate,  you  can  have  a  toast¬ 
er  for  making  toast,  a  blender  for 
making  drinks  and  a  refrigerator  for 
keeping  food  fresh.  You  don’t  have 
one  machine  that  blends,  toasts  and 
cools.  This  is  the  concept  of  the  appli- 


IPrism  is  a  trademark  of  Internet  Products  Inc.  Internet  Products  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  St.  Bernard  Software  Inc.  St.  Bernard  is  a  trademark  of  St.  Bernard  Software 
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ance  vs.  server.  The  server  with  filter¬ 
ing,  firewall  and  other  software  is 
much  like  the  kitchen  analogy. 

The  same  holds  true  for  informa¬ 
tion  appliances,  be  they  “network 
appliances  ’  dedicated  to  Internet 
browsing,  or  St.  Bernard’s  iPrism  — 
a  cost-effective,  straightforward  con¬ 
tent-filtering  solution  that  IT  depart¬ 
ments  can  plug  in  and  forget  about. 
In  a  recent  report,  I  DC  wrote,  “the 
promise  of  appliances  is  one  of  low 
cost  and  simplicily  .  .  .  these  products 
place  a  very  high  value  on  ease  of  use 
and  legacy-free  operation.” 

Many  software-based  filtering 
tools  require  the  purchase  of  at  least 
one,  and  often  multiple,  servers 
(though  the  vendors  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  are  not  likely  to  trumpet  that 
fact).  In  today’s  economic  climate, 
procuring  a  server  is  no  easy  task  — 
it’s  often  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 


even  in  a  large  organization,  and  may 
be  cost-prohibitive  in  a  midsize  one. 

Also,  new  applications  invariably 
bring  headaches.  For  example,  the 
new  application  may  conflict  with 
other  software.  All  too  often,  calls  for 
support  lead  to  a  blame  game  among 
various  vendors. 

And  even  when  the  procurement 
and  implementation  are  over  with, 
many  software-based  filtering  prod¬ 


ucts  require  intensive  human  moni¬ 
toring.  IT  departments  have  better 
things  to  do  than  filtering.  For  all 
these  reasons,  St.  Bernard’s  i Prism, 
the  appliance  solution,  stands  out. 

iPrism 

St. Bernard  Software’s  iPrism  is 
the  industry’s  first  appliance-based 
solution  to  Internet  content  filtering. 

Its  promise  of 
simplicity  begins 
with  its  external 
appearance;  iPrism 
is  about  the  size  of  a 
pizza  box  —  only 
1.75  Inches  tall  —  it 
is  rack-mountable. 

In  addition  to  a  power  plug,  it  has  two 
network  connections  (lO/lOOM 
bit/sec.)  and  is  typically  connected 
between  a  router  and  a  LAN,  though 
other  connection  options  are  avail¬ 


able.  Installation  time  is  about  30 
minutes.  Because  the  appliance  is 
self-contained,  it  runs  regardless  of 
operating  system  and  environment. 

When  it  comes  to  cost,  IPrism 
beats  leading  software  solutions 
hands-down.  Software-based  com¬ 
petitors  tend  to  cost  about  15%  more, 
and  that  doesn’t  take  into  account  any 
additional  servers  that  may  be  need¬ 
ed,  let  alone  personnel  costs.  Overall, 


iPrism’s  total  cost  of  ownership  is  a 
full  58%  lower  than  that  of  some  soft¬ 
ware-based  filtering  tools. 

Even  more  Important  is  that  it  does 
a  superior  job.  Analysts  and  testers 
praise  IPrism’s  ease  of  use  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Once  connected,  the  appliance 
automatically  downloads  from  St. 
Bernard  a  comprehensive  list  of  Web 
sites  and  their  ratings  —  millions  of 
Web  sites,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  added 
per  day.  Using 
iPrism’s  intuitive 
interface,  administra¬ 
tors  can  block  certain 
Web  categories, 
while  limiting  others. 
For  example,  a  company  might 
allow  access  to  online  game  sites  dur¬ 
ing  lunch  hours  only;  and  a  purchas¬ 
ing  department  be  allowed  to  access 
auction  sites,  while  other  employees 
cannot  access  them. 

Updating  St.  Bernard’s  list  of  Web 
sites  is  a  non-issue;  the  updates  down¬ 
load  automatically.  For  many  IT  man¬ 
agers,  this  ease  of  administration  is 
the  clincher;  iPrism  is  truly  a  set-it- 
and-forget-it  solution  to  a  problem 
that  more  and  more  businesses  are 
addressing.  The  product’s  value 
proposition  makes  it  a  must  see  for 
any  executive  seeking  to  improve  on 
productivity.  ♦♦♦ 

For-  more  information  on 
IPrism,  including  a  free  white 
p^er,  please  contact  St. 
Bernard  Software.  You  may 
phone:  (877)  320-4800,  or  e-mail 
iprism-lnfo@stbernard.com.  You 
can  also  check  out  their  Web  site 
at:  ww'w.stbernard.com 


♦  Seamless  network  integration 

♦  Quick,  easy  installation 

♦  No  necessary  additional 
hardware  or  software 


♦  Automatic  nightly  updates 

♦  Rack  mountable  lu 

♦  60+  categories 

♦  Built  -in  reports 


Overall,  iPrism’s  total 
cost  of  ownership  is  a 
full  58%  lower  than  that 
of  some  software-based 
filtering  tools. 
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F  YOU  CANT  RUN 


the  proposed  results  of  your 
investment  through  the  financials,  it’s  an  indication  that  something's  wrong.” 


Continued from  page  1 7  satisfaction  can  be  measured,  how 

does  one  attach  a  dollar  value?  Do  happier  employees  produce 
more?  For  those  reasons,  some  CIOs  say  that  if  something  can’t 
be  measured,  it  shouldn’t  be  part  of  any  metric.  There’s  no  one 
answer  that  works  every  time  for  everybody. 

Doug  Turk,  executive  vice  president  at  Inforte  Corp. ,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Irvine,  Calif. ,  has  conducted  dozens  of  ROI  analy¬ 
ses  for  customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  and  e-mar- 
ketplace  systems,  among  others.  He  advocates  measuring  ROI  for 
IT  projects  “just  like  measuring  the  value  of  any  other  investment 
you’ll  make.”  You  must  determine  “what  is  the  metric  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  —  increase  the  number  of  sales  leads  or  reduce 
the  cost  per  lead,  reduce  the  sales  cycle  time,  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  sale  and  the  size  of  the  deal,”  he  says.  Once  the  goals 
are  clear,  dollar  values  can  be  assigned. 

“Ask  the  hard  business  questions  first,”  Turk  advises.  “What 
is  the  current  sales  cycle,  and  where  are  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  create  business  value?  If  the  cycle  time  is  90 
days  and  the  average  sale  is  $5  million,  then 
got  your  baseline.  This  is  where  you’re  at, 
technology-adoption .” 

Turk  suggests  that  you  always  start  with 
the  business  value  you’re  after.  “Implement 
the  technology  to  support  that,  and  then 
measure  it,”  he  says. 

The  idea  is  to  identify  a  handful  of 
core  metrics  that  are  meaningful  to  users 
and  executives  and  then  measure  them 
from  a  set  point  in  time.  This  is  your 
baseline.  Measure  them  the  same  way 
every  three  to  six  months,  and  report 
the  results  to  all  interested  parties.  Also, 
experts  say,  plan  on  spending  2%  to  3% 
of  your  IT  budget  to  do  metrics  right. 

Steve  Hightower,  director  of  com¬ 
puting  services  at  Lockheed  Martin 
Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. ,  says  his  com¬ 
pany  is  doing  just  that.  Lockheed’s  met¬ 
rics  prove,  among  other  things,  that  the 
company  saved  about  $30  million  by 
revamping  two  IT  call  centers.  “We’re  solv 


ing  problems  faster”  and  getting  end  users  back  to  work  more 
quickly,  he  says.  For  example,  70%  of  technical  support  calls  are 
now  resolved  on  the  first  try,  up  from  40%. 

“We  also  don’t  have  to  have  as  many  people  in  the  field  to 
solve  problems,  and  we  can  apply  those  resources  to  more  strate¬ 
gic  IT  projects,”  Hightower  adds. 

What  the  aerospace  giant’s  metrics  program  is  all  about,  he 
says,  is  trying  to  define  the  value  of  IT  services  in  the  same  terms 
that  customers  do. This  translates  into  money  and  time  saved,  for 
sure,  but  the  company  also  tracks  other  things,  such  as  additional 
ways  IT  projects  cein  help  employees  get  more  done.  “If  a  system 
is  available  90%  of  the  time  for  500  people  and  we  can  get  it  to 
95%  availability,  that’s  a  measurable  benefit,”  Hightower  explains. 

At  Ingram  Micro  Inc.  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  the  focus  is  on 
measuring  productivity,  says  Guy  Abramo,  chief  strategy  and 
information  officer.  “We’re  more  into  segmented 
accounting,  activity-based  costing  —  what 
employees  do  in  their  jobs,  what  keeps  them 
busy,” he  says.  The  goal  is  to  automate  whatever 
will  help  employees  do  their  jobs  faster,  bet¬ 
ter  or  easier.  Also,  he  says,  “the  weighted 
cost  of  capital  for  this  company  is  12%,  so 
we’re  looking  only  at  IT  projects  that  return 
more  than  that.” 

The  weighted  cost  of  capital,  a  standard 
accounting  measure,  takes  into  account 
interest  rates,  the  company’s  tax  rate,  the 
risk  inherent  in  the  project  or  business,  the 
shares  outstanding  and  other  factors.  Each 
industry,  and  each  company,  has  its  own 
weighted  cost  of  capital.  The  message:  Any 
project  or  business  that  returns  less  than  the 
weighted  cost  of  capital  isn’t  worth  doing 
because  it  won’t  provide  full  investor  value. 

projects  at 
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Ingram  Micro  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  savings,  with  the  last  third 
driving  new  revenue.  “We’re  really  looking  at  ways  to  continue 
to  drive  selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses  down,” 
Abramo  says.  One  project  in  the  cost-cutting  category,  Ingram 
Micro  hopes,  is  Orion,  which  helps  the  $30  billion  electronics  dis¬ 
tributor’s  procurement  staff  manage  the  workflow  of  purchasing. 

“We  buy  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  the  idea  with  Orion  is  to  take  the 
time  and  mystery  out  of  how  much  to  order,”  Abramo  says.  One 
important  measure  used  here  is  the  fill  rate  the  rate  at  which 
Ingram  can  fill  a  customer’s  order  when  it’s  placed.  “I  don’t  want 
to  hold  too  much  in  inventory,  but  I  want  to  fill  the  customer’s 
order  as  quickly  as  possible,” he  explains.  Orion’s  success  isn’t  yet 
clear  because  it  will  take  a  year  to  get  meaningful  figures,  he  says. 

In  the  category  of  revenue-generating  IT  projects,  Ingram 
built  a  model  to  predict  customer  attrition,  and  it’s  correct  80% 
of  the  time.  “Now  I  know  who’s  vulnerable”  and  who  might  go 
to  a  rival,  Abramo  says.  Ingram  can  now  change  its  behavior 
before  a  customer  decides  to  leave.  But  the  company  won’t  know 
the  project’s  full  impact  until  the  model  is  put  into  production. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INTANGIBLES? 

There  are  many  ways  to  skin  a  metric.  Some  believe 
very  strongly  that  only  things  that  can  be  directly 
measured  belong  in  any  IT  valuation.  Others  think  that 
softer  numbers,  like  customer  satisfaction  levels,  are 
useful,  too.  Tom  Madison,  vice  president  of  management  at  Inforte 
in  Chicago,  says  the  CEOs  he  talks  with  are  very  clear  about  want¬ 
ing  to  know  the  rate  of  return  of  IT  projects.  “They  say,  ‘Show 
me  the  bottom  line,  or  stop  talking,’  ”  he  says.  “They  want  to  know 
the  impact  on  the  operating  margins”  of  the  company,  he  adds. 

For  this  reason,  he  says,  companies  should  incorporate  only 
tangible  items  into  a  financial  analysis  of  a  proposed  IT  project. 
“It’s  not  impossible  to  quantify  everything,”  Madison  says,  “but  it 
does  require  some  work.  If  you  can’t  run  the  proposed  results  of 
your  investment  through  the  financials,  it’s  probably  an  indication 
that  something’s  wrong,  that  you  haven’t  done  enough  analysis.” 

But  Kosmo  Kalliarekos,  a  partner  at  The  Parthenon  Group, 
a  consulting  firm  in  Boston,  says  intangibles  can  be  a  huge  factor 
in  “how  to  value  IT  externally,  at  the  easterner  touch  points. This 
is  much  harder  to  do  —  to  understand  what  the  customer  real¬ 
ly  values  in  a  service,  offering  or  product.  Do  they  value  it  enough 
not  to  switch  from  a  com|5ctitor  or  to  pay  for  it?”  To  the  extent 
that  an  IT  service  forms  the  basis  of  a  product  or  service  or  helps 
the  company  deliver  it,  those  questions  are  relevant,  he  says. 

But  Kalliarekos  emphasizes  that  even  the  intangibles  have  to 
be  quantified  to  be  of  any  use.  “No  matter  what  metric  you’re 
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Rod  Mall,  vice  president  of  consulting  services  at  Chicago-based 
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consultancy  Compass  America  Inc.,  says  there  are  three  types  of 
IT  measurdrnents,  and  a  “smart  CIO  nails  ail  three  and  doesn’t 
confuse  them.”  They,  ajre:  M 

METRICS  USED  TO^ANAGE  IT  INTERNALLY  —  network 
uptime,  for  example.  These  aren’t  very  useful  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment,  but  they  do  help  a  CIO  track  the  costs  of  running  the  IT 
group  and  prove  that  it’s  ah  efficient  ojberation:*  ' ' 

METRICS  FOR  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ~  a  one-page  report  card, 
for  example.  If  IT  is  considered  a  cost  center,  “you  want  to  show 
how  the  costs  compare  to  IT  in  similar  companies,”  Hall  says.  The 
report  card  can  also  include  IT  services  and  costs  broken  out  on 
a  per-user  basis,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  quality  of  those  servic- 
es  and  their  value  to  users.  Make  sure  to  define  quafity  atrci  yalue 
in  your  report,  Hall  advises. 

METRICS  FOR  BUSINESS  UNIT  MANAGER^—  detailed  usagl 

reports,  for  example.  These  managers  also  value  forecast  infor- 

mation  so  they  can  budget  more  accurately.  “If  I’m  running’20,000 

desktops  in  my  business  unit  and  consumption  goes  up  by  io%, 

how  will  the  costs  change?”  Hall  says.  “Those  numbers  need  to 

be  unique  to  each  businesstinit.”  ^ 

-  '  ■•-.  a  —Johanna  Ambrosio 


using,  ask  yourself  how  this  ties  to  the  business.  If  you  can’t  tie 
it  to  the  business,  it’s  difficult  to  say  if  you’re  doing  the  right  thing 
or  the  wrong  thing.  And  that  will  result  in  investment  in  the  wrong 
area  or  not  enough  investment,”  he  says. 

Experiences  at  Intel  Corp.  (more  about  Intel  at  www. 
computer  world,  com  /  roi)  and  Siemens  Business  Services  Inc.  (SBS) 
in  Rye  Brook,  N.Y. ,  show  this  dichotomy  pretty  clearly.  Intel’s 
CIO  says  it’s  fine  to  take  intangibles  into  account  when  measur¬ 
ing  IT’s  contribution  to  the  business.  SBS’s  CIO  disagrees. 

Intel  measures  plenty  of  hard  data,  such  as  cost  avoidance  and 
compute  cycles  for  its  design  engineers.  But  the  company  also 
includes  intangibles,  such  as  customer  satisfaction  and  quality,  in 
the  equation  of  how  well  IT  is  doing  in  general. 

“One  of  the  things  we’ve  concluded,  and  this  is  something 
Craig  Barrett,  our  CEO,  has  completely  bought  in  to,  is  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  benefits  from  IT  is  not  measurable  in  straight 
financial  terms,”  says  Doug  Busch,  Intel’s  CIO.  “We’re  helping 
employees  be  more  responsive  to  customers  by  giving  them  data 
they  need  to  make  better  decisions  and  reduce  decision-making 
time,  being  more  accurate  and  digging  deeper  into  things. d'hese 
don’t  lend  themselves  to  a  bottom-line  ROI  number.” 
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YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  ON 

2%  and  3%  of  your  IT  budget  to  do  metrics  right,  according  to  experts. 


spending  between 


An  example  of  how  intangibles  play  into  the  mix  is  a  com¬ 
pany  intranet  Intel  implemented  in  1996.  “Today,  it  seems  like  a 
no-brainer,  but  back  then,  it  was  leading-edge,”  Busch  recalls.  So 
the  team  that  did  the  analysis  to  sell  the  intranet  to  senior  man¬ 
agement,  a  team  he  led,  did  the  persuading  with  both  tangible 
and  intangible  benefits.  Among  the  former:  a  reduction  in  paper 
copies  and  the  elimination  of  the  paper  company  phone  book  and 
printing  costs.  “These  weren’t  revolutionary,  but  they  showed 
there  was  definitely  a  return,”  Busch  recalls. 

On  the  intangible  side,  there  was  “a  whole  level  ol  benefits 
that  were  hard  to  quantify:  sharing  information  in  real  time  across 
the  world  vs.  having  to  fax  it  or  use  FedEx;  finding  out  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  partners,  customers  and  employees  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  phone  calls,”  Busch  says.  “This  has  revolutionized  the 
way  we  do  business.” 

But  some  things  do  translate  into  bottom-line  benefits.  Intel 
measures  the  WAN  traffic  and  compute  capacity  for  its  design 
engineers,  a  major  group  of  power  users.  “We  know  for  any 
given  compute  and  network  capacity  how  many  products  our 
engineers  can  design,”  Busch  says. The  company  also  monitors  the 
per-user  cost-effectiveness  of  the  workstations  in  that  group. 
Intel  switched  the  engineers’  Unix  workstations  to  Linux  and  has 
saved  more  than  $  100  million  in  the  past  four  years. 

Overall,  the  view  at  Intel  is  that  “there’s  a  high  degree  of  man¬ 
agement  judgment  in  how  we  make  our  IT  invest¬ 
ments,”  Busch  says. 


At  SBS,  the  feeling  is  different. The  company,  formerly  known 
as  Entex  IT  Service  Inc.,  was  acquired  by  Siemens  AG  in  April. 

“We’re  looking  at  very  tangible  things,”  says  CIO  Gerhard 
Cerny.  SBS  doesn’t  do  ROI  analysis  for  every  IT  component;  for 
example,  fundamental  functions  such  as  the  data  center  are  treat¬ 
ed  as  costs  of  doing  business.  But  for  every  new  project,  there’s  an 
ROI  statement  that  includes  the  projected  savings  or  revenue  gains. 

Once  the  ROI  has  been  accepted  by  the  business  unit  man¬ 
ager,  that  manager’s  budget  is  tweaked  based  on  the  benefit  the 
technology  will  bring.  For  example,  if  a  new  CRM  system  is 
implemented  with  a  promise  to  raise  the  sales  force’s  productivity 
by  20%,  the  sales  quota  will  then  go  up  by  20%.  “It’s  a  twist  on 
the  ROI  discussion,”  Cerny  says,  “because  it  means  the  business 
managers  are  bellying  up  to  the  bar.  They  accept  a  reduced  budg¬ 
et  or  new  business  terms,  and  so  they  get  involved  in  making  sure 
that  it  does  what  we  say  it  will  do.  It’s  a  pretty  good  sanity  check.” 

This  system  controls  costs  better  and  reduces  projects’  scope 
creep,  Cerny  says.  Also,  IT  and  business  employees  are  motivat¬ 
ed  with  bonuses  and  raises  to  keep  on  schedule  and  on  budget. 
“All  our  livelihood,  success  and  benefits  depend  on  coming  in  on 
or  ahead  of  this  ROI  projection.  It’s  a  painstaking  prospect  if  you 
want  to  go  over  time  and  budget.  Believe  me,  it’s  not  something 
that  most  people  want  to  engage  in,”  he  says. 

“We’re  trying  to  build  a  culture,”  Cerny  ex- 
plains,  “so  that  ROI  is  real  and  not  just  a  num¬ 
ber  on  paper.”  ROI 


SO  RELIABLE, 
IT’S  THE 
LEADING 
DATABASE 
IN  HEALTHCARE 


Download  Cache  for 


More  hospitals  around  the  world  are  running 
their  "life-or-death"  applications  on  Cache 
than  on  any  other  database  system. 

With  proven  reliability  like  this,  you  should 
consider  Cache  for  your  critical  applications. 

With  its  lightning  speed  and  massive  scalability, 
the  performance  of  Cache  makes  it  a  perfect 
match  for  any  enterprise,  in  any  industry,  with  a 
requirement  for  fast  transaction-processing 
applications  capable  of  scaling  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  users. 


Cache  uniquely  combines  robust  object  and 
relational  technologies,  coupled  to  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  data  engine.  Plus,  it  includes  a  rapid 
Web  application  development  environment. 


Cache  is  backed  by  24x7  support  from 
InterSystems  -  a  leader  in  high  performance 
databases  for  23  years,  with  4,000,000  users* 
worldwide  in  healthcare,  financial  services  and 
other  industries. 
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InterSystems  /• 

CACHE 


Make  Applications  Faster 


free  or  request  it  on  CD  at  www.lnterSystems.com 


*  InterSystems'  database  technology  is  used  by  Ameritrade,  Hitachi,  Johns  Hopkins,  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Paine  Webber,  Pepsi  Cola,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Shell,  U.S.  Army,  World  Bank  and  other  successful  enterprises. 

C)  2001  InterSystems  Corporation  All  rights  reserved  InterSystems  Cache  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  27-3 
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Cross-company  alliances 
are  blossoming.  Even 
longtime  adversaries  are 
seeding  strategic  deals 
to  cut  costs  and  conquer 
new  markets 


merits  (and  will  eventually  let  them  buy 
and  sell  stocks)  from  behind  the  wheel.  But 
how  much  the  pact  will  contribute  to  eidier 
firm’s  bottom  line  remains  to  he  seen. 

Business  alliances  among  not-so-ohvious  allies  are  skyrock¬ 
eting.  According  to  McLean,  Va. -based  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 
Inc. ,  die  1 ,000  large.st  LI.S.  compairies  earned  less  dian  2%  of  theii' 
total  revenue  from  alliances  in  1980.  By  1996,  that  percentage 
had  hit  19%,  and  by  next  year,  it’s  slated  to  reach  35%. 

If  you  rely  on  the  press  releases  that  announce  such  partner¬ 
ships,  the  reasons  for  them  are  many  and  convincing:  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  chain,  access  to  new  markets  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bask  in  the  glow  of  another  respected  com|xiny’s  rejmtation. 
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One  day  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 

General  Motors  Corp.  Chairman  John 
Smith  Jr.  was  shooting  the  breeze  with 
Edward  C.  Johnson  III,  chairman  and  CEO 

of  FMR  Corp.,  better  known  as  Fidelity  Investments. The  com¬ 
panies’  ties  run  deep;  Boston-ha.sed  Fidelity  admini.sters  GM’s 
employee  savings  program. 

The  executives  got  to  talking  wireless.  Smith  mentioned 
Virtual  Advisor,  a  voice-enabled  information-delivery  system 
from  CM  subsidiary  OnStar  Corp.  Johnson  said  Fidelity  was 
looking  at  wireless  to  keep  clients  informed  anytime,  anywhere. 

Nine  months  later.  Fidelity  and  CM  announced  an  alliance 
that  lets  cm’s  800,000  OnStar  subscribers  monitor  their  invest- 


STRATEGY 


In  the  age  of  “co-opetition,”even  long¬ 
time  foes  are  teaming  up.  FedEx  Express, 
a  subsidiary  of  Memphis-based  EedEx 
Corp.,  recently  partnered  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  EedEx  will  fly  about  3.S 
million  pounds  of  Postal  Service  packages 
each  day  and  in  return  will  be  allowed  to 
place  EedEx  drop  boxes  in  post  offices. 
EedEx  says  the  seven-year  deal  will  earn  it 
more  than  $7  billion  —  $6.3  billion  in 
transportation  charges  and  $900  million 
in  increased  drop-box  revenue. 

A  EedEx  spokesman  says  there  will  be 
little  IT  expense.  All  U.S.  mail  will  be  the 
Postal  Service’s  responsibility;  EedEx  will 
share  that  responsibility  only  when  the  mail 
is  actually  crated  up  for  flight.  At  that  time, 
each  crate  will  receive  a  EedEx  tracking 
number,  just  as  any  package  would. 


“There’s  little  systems  overlap,”  the 
EedEx  spokesman  says.  “They  pick  up  the 
mail,  they  put  it  in  containers,  we  haul 
it  and  they  pick  it  up  [when  the  plane 
lands] .” 

The  alliance  cuts  cost  by  minimizing  IT 
interaction  —  a  theme  echoed  by  part¬ 
nerships  such  as  the  one  between  Block¬ 
buster  Inc.  and  RadioShack  Corp. ,  outlined 
below. 

Still,  the  EedEx/Postal  Service  deal  is 
an  exception.  Most  partners  find  it  tough 
to  quantify  exact  returns  on  their  joint 
activities. 

An  examination  of  some  recent  pair¬ 
ings  reveals  that  cold,  hard  ROI  numbers 
aren’t  easy  to  come  by  and  that  subjective 
feel-good  benefits  seem  to  take  precedence 
over  measurable  bottom-Une  results. That’s 


not  necessarily  a  reason  to  shun  partner¬ 
ships,  but  it  may  be  cause  to  adjust  your 
expectations  if  your  organization  does  team 
up  with  another. 

GM,  Fidelitj  Investments 
GM  gets  free  content  for  its 
in-car  information  service;  Fidelity  wins 
access  to  more  than  800,000  commuters 
who  spend  an  average  of  90  minutes  per 
day  in  their  cars. 

Under  the  GM/ Fidelity  agreement, 
subscribers  to  OnStar  —  GM’s  in-vehicle 
information-delivery  system,  which  offers 
such  services  as  stolen-vehicle  tracking, 
emergency  assistance  and  directions  — 
can  manage  their  Fidelity  accounts  through 
Virtual  Advisor,  OnStar ’s  hands-free  inter  ¬ 
face.  Initially  launched  in  the  Northeast,  the 
program  is  expected  to  be  available  nation¬ 
wide  this  summer. 

Tom  Koulopoulos,  president  of  The 
Delphi  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Boston, 
and  author  of  The  X-Economy  (Texere  EEC, 
2001 ),  .says  the  GM/Eidelity  partnership  is 
a  natural. 

“It’s  a  next-generation  distribution 
channel,” he  says.  “OnStar  essentially  owns 
a  community,  and  by  reintermediating  the 
value  chain  this  way,  Eidelity’s  going  to  be 
there  where  and  when  customers  need  it.” 

Koulopoulos’  assessment  of  the  part¬ 
nership  jibes  with  the  stated  goals  of  GM 
and  Eidelity.  “We’re  adding  a  new  service 
to  Virtual  Advisor  that  we  didn’t  have  to 
build,”  says  Mike  Peterson,  GM’s  director 
of  the  program.  “We  offered  a  distribution 
channel;  they  offered  a  service  tliat’s  attrac¬ 
tive  to  customers.” 

Joseph  Eerra,  a  senior  vice  president  at 
Eidelity,  says  the  investment  firm  wanted  to 
establish  a  leadership  position  in  a  place 
where  lots  of  people  spend  lots  of  time: 
their  cars.  “When  you  peel  all  the  technol¬ 
ogy  away,  it’s  about  improved  customer 
service,”  he  says.  “We’re  expanding  the 
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ways  customers  can  remain  informed  — 
anytime,  in  any  mode.” 

Fidelity  has  two  key  metrics  for  the 
partnership:  awareness  and  actual  use  of  its 
wireless  offerings.  Ferra  says  the  firm  has 
goals  for  both  metrics  but  declined  to  say 
what  they  are.  In  the  meantime,  Fidelity’s 
financial  services  offerings  are  getting  play 
on  GM’sWeb  site,  and  the  company  is  first 
to  market  with  hands-free,  voice-activated 
mobile  financial  services. 

Staples  Inc.,  NowDocs  Inc. 

NowDocs  gets  revenue,  a 
big  partner  and  cash;  Staples  gets  a  new 
service  without  a  major  infrastructure 
build-out. 

When  Staples  decided  to  expand  its 
Web  site,  Staples.com,  one  major  goal  for 
the  Framingham,  Mass. -based  office  sup¬ 
ply  retailer  was  to  increase  its  product 
offerings  without  taking  its  eye  off  its  core 
business:  its  1 , 1 00  brick-and-mortar  retail 
stores.  Establishing  partnerships  was  the 
way  to  accomplish  that  goal,  according  to 
Staples.com  ChiefTechnology  Officer  Mike 
Ragunas.  “In  our  catalog,  we’ve  got  8,000 
items,”he  says.  “At  Staples.com,  we’ve  inte¬ 
grated  with  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
to  offer  45,000.” 

Staples.com  is  seeking  to  limit  its  IT 
investment  by  acting  as  a  portal  to  partners’ 
Web  sites,  rather  than  linking  to  their  order 
entry  systems  or  creating  a  shared  data  cen¬ 
ter.  This  is  especially  notable  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  services  center.  Through 
this  portal.  Staples  customers  can  do  every¬ 
thing  from  insuring  company  cars  to  hiring 
debt-collection  agencies. 

Because  Staples.com  acts  as  a  portal  to 
partners’  services,  it  has  invested  in  an  area 
some  may  find  surprising:  content  and  con¬ 
tent  management.  To  manage  the  ever- 
changing  partner-related  content  on  its 
own  Web  site,  the  company  chose  software 
from  Sunnyvale,  Calif. -based  Interwoven 


Inc.  Ragunas  wouldn’t  say  how  much  Sta¬ 
ples,  com  has  spent. 

Staples. corn’s  partners  bear  the  burden 
of  making  sure  their  Web  sites  can  handle 
the  traffic  Staples  sends  their  way. 

“We  do  not  ask  them  to  share  our 
cost  to  create  supporting  content,”  Ragu¬ 
nas  says.  “The  partners  provide  their  own 

ost  partners  find  it 
tough  to  quantify  exact 
returns  on  their  joint 
activities.  Hard  numbers 
aren’t  easy  to  come  by. 

infrastructure.  .  .  .  They  have  got  to  do 
their  own  build-out.”  Staples.com  and  its 
partners  don’t  share  IT  staff  other  than 
for  network  monitoring. 

Here’s  where  the  monitoring  comes 
in:  When  Staples.com  executives  were 
building  the  Web-based  business  services 
portal,  one  major  worry  was  that  poor 
service  from  any  of  the  35  partners,  which 
tend  to  be  young,  small  companies,  could 
reflect  badly  on  Staples. 

“With  all  those  third  parties,  we 
needed  to  make  sure  they  met  our  stan¬ 
dards,”  Ragunas  says. 

Staples. corn’s  solution  is  wide-rang¬ 
ing.  For  starters,  the  company  “mystery 
shops”  its  own  partners  and  grades  them  on 
timely  response,  politeness  and  general  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Naturally,  the  partners 
know  of  this  practice;  they  just  don’t  know 
which  calls  arc  from  Staples. 

Staples.com  also  performs  network 
monitoring  and  usability  testing  ot  its  |)art- 
ners’  Web  sites,  each  of  which  receives  a 
weekly  report  card  and  any  a]:)j^licahlc  cus¬ 
tomer  comments.  “It’s  almost  like  free  con¬ 


sulting  for  these  companies,”  Ragunas  says. 
Staples.com  wouldn’t  say  how  much  it 
spends  on  controlling  the  quality  of  these 
partnerships,  but  J.B.  Lyon,  vice  president 
of  business  services,  says  the  payoff  is 
indisputable. 

In  1999,  Staples. corn’s  revenue  was 
$94  million.  Last  year,  following  the  launch 
of  the  business  services  portal,  revenue 
grew  to  $512  million  and  repeat  traffic 
increased  by  287%.  Lyon  says  the  com¬ 
pany’s  in-house  studies  show  that  the  online 
services  center  was  a  major  reason  for  the 
growth  in  repeat  customers. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  reassure  cus¬ 
tomers,  Staples  prominently  posts  a 
“stand-behind  policy”  on  its  home  page 
that  essentially  says,  in  Ragunas’  words: 
“  ‘If  you’ve  got  a  problem  with  one  of  our 
partners,  come  to  us.’  This  way,  customers 
know  they’ve  got  a  $10  billion  company 
standing  behind  them.” 

When  a  partner’s  score  falls  below  a 
certain  level,  Staples.com  representatives 
visit  the  laggard  and  help  coach  its  cus¬ 
tomer  service  team,  Lyon  says. 

One  of  Staples’  partners  is  3 -year-old 
NowDocs,  an  Aliso  Viejo,  Calif. -based  on¬ 
line  printing  company.  (They’re  partners  in 
more  ways  than  one;  Staples  has  invested 
$6  million  in  NowDocs.) 

Bennett  Hirsch,  NowDocs’  senior 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  sales,  says 
the  company  welcomed  the  alliance 
because  it  was  eager  to  reach  the  small  and 
medium-size  business  markets,  w  hich  are 
Staples’  bread  and  butter.  “We’d  decided 
not  to  invest  money  building  a  broad-based 
name  [ourselves],”  Flirsch  says,  “because  if 
w'c  did  that,  we’d  be  competing  against  the 
Staples  of  the  world.” 

Ragunas  declined  to  say  how  much 
Staples  spends  doing  due  tliligence  on  its 
smaller  partners  hut  insists  that  whatever 
the  amount,  it’s  a  vital  way  to  safeguard  the 
brand  and  is  thus  money  well  sj;)ent.  Sta- 
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adioShack  and 
Blockbuster  hope  to  share 
more  than  just  retail 
space.  Demographics  are 
the  brass  ring. 

keting  campaigns  and  cross-promotions, 
each  will  use  its  own  employees,  point-of- 
sale  systems  and  inventory  tracking, 
according  to  a  RadioShack  spokeswoman. 

-  '  Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe 

Corp.,  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  No  folk  Southern  Corp. 
Tt-k  EENIFP'T--  They  achieve  reduced  IT 
costs  and  increased  customer  satisfaction. 

Last  year,  regulatory  pressures  forced 
Dallas-based  Burlington  Northern  Santa 
Fe  to  scrap  plans  to  merge  with  Montreal- 
based  Canadian  Railway  Co.  However,  pre¬ 
merger  exploration  had  already  shown  that 
the  two  railroad  firms  could  save  huge 


amounts  of  money  and  elimi¬ 
nate  duplicate  efforts  by  pool¬ 
ing  logistics  data. 

Bruce  Freeman,  Burl¬ 
ington  Northern’s  CIO,  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  death  of  the  merg¬ 
er  shouldn’t  kill  a  good  idea. 
So  he  contacted  rival  railroads 
Union  Pacific  in  Omaha  and 
Norfolk  Southern  in  Norfolk, 
Va. ,  and  proposed  an  alliance 
aimed  at  consolidating  IT 
functions  and  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction. 

“Customers  say  we’re 
hard  to  do  business  with  if 
you’re  moving  across  differ¬ 
ent  railroads,”  Freeman  says. 
“It’s  like  using  two  different 
airlines  for  one  trip.”  The 
result:  confusion  and  high  costs  for  all  of 
the  railroads.  Meanwhile,  each  competi¬ 
tor  has  a  large  IT  organization  supporting 
billing,  shipping  and  tracking. 

The  alliance’s  goal  is  to  consolidate  at 
the  infrastructure  level. The  project  is  in  its 
early  stages.  “We’ve  got  a  [request  for  pro¬ 
posals]  for  an  independent  consultant  to 
help  us  assess  the  business  case  and  how  to 
do  the  shared  services,”  Freeman  says.  “The 
model  would  be  ‘crawl,  walk,  run.’  ”  The 
first  areas  to  tackle  will  be  a  shared  data 
center  and  help  desk.  “If  you  could  do  that 
to  prove  the  model,  you  could  move  into 
the  joint  application  arena  and  shared  pro¬ 
curement,”  he  says. 

Because  it’s  early  in  the  process.  Free¬ 
man  says,  it’s  impossible  to  gauge  the  invest¬ 
ment  required.  But  the  potential  payoff  is 
substantial:  When  he  was  looking  into  con¬ 
solidation  in  anticipation  of  the  Canadian 
Railway  merger.  Freeman  found  possible 
savings  of  5%  to  1 5%  of  the  IT  budget  “just 
with  basic  infrastructure,” he  says.  “The  far¬ 
ther  up  the  food  chain  you  go,  the  higher 
the  number  goes.”  ROI 


ples.com  says  it  has  dropped 
partners  that  failed  to  get  with 
the  program,  though  the  com¬ 
pany  wouldn’t  name  or  quan¬ 
tify  those  partners. 


THi^  PARTNERS'  Blockbuster, 

RadioShack 

THE  B  .^EFrrS.  Blockbuster 
gains  windfall  licensing  rev¬ 
enue;  RadioShack  gets  access 
to  customers  who  don’t  sport 
pocket  protectors. 

Sometimes  partnerships 
that  appear  to  be  IT-driven 
matches  turn  out  to  be  very 
low  tech.  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  alliance  announced  this 
spring  between  RadioShack 
and  Blockbuster,  a  subsidiary 
of  New  York-based  Viacom  Inc.  Under  the 
deal.  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based  RadioShack 
will  create  its  own  stores-within-stores  in 
thousands  of  Blockbuster  outlets. 

RadioShack  —  whose  retail  presence 
is  already  massive,  with  7, 1 00  stores  of  its 
own  —  stands  to  realize  true  ubiquity  once 
it  sets  up  shop  in  Dallas-based  Blockbuster’s 
5,000  stores. 

RadioShack,  known  as  a  destination 
store  for  gadget- loving  guys,  stands  to  gain 
exposure  to  new  demographics.  The 
alliance  “provides  us  access  to  more  than 
3  million  Blockbuster  customers  each  day,” 
RadioShack  CEO  Leonard  Roberts  said  in 
a  statement,  “including  more  women  and 
young  adults.” 

For  its  part.  Blockbuster  will  earn  a 
license  fee  for  square  footage  that  might 
otherwise  be  wasted,  given  the  increasing 
popularity  of  DVDs,  which  require  much 
less  shelf  space  than  videocassettes. 

However,  once  RadioShack’s  mini¬ 
stores  are  in  Blockbuster’s  outlets,  the  com¬ 
panies  expect  to  have  very  little  interaction. 
Although  they  say  they  plan  in-store  mar- 
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livdink 

Further  Faster'"^ 


Every  organization  has  great  minds. 

Are  you  making  the  most  of  yours? 


Innovation  calls  for  collaboration — and  that  means  putting  the 
Einsteins  of  your  company  together.  Livelink®  from  Open  Text 
is  a  collaborative  application  that  brings  together  the  best  minds 
in  your  company  and  connects  them  to  your  business  partners, 
suppliers  and  customers.  Livelink's  dynamic  collaboration  allows 
you  to  streamline  efficiencies,  gain  first  mover  advantage  and 
save  money. 


Livelink  is  already  helping  over  four  million  great  minds  improve 
the  way  they  work  together.  Four  thousand  organizations  all 
over  the  world  are  using  Livelink  to  develop,  implement  and 
bring  to  market  new  ideas — faster  and  more  efficiently.  Call  us 
today  at  1-800-499-6544  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  you  move 
your  business  further  faster. 


www.livelink.com/computerworldus 


Albert  Einstein  Licensed  by  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  Represented  by  The 
Roger  Richman  Agency,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90912  www.albert-einstein.net 
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SPENT  A  BliNDLE  ON  SOFTWARE,  LEGACY 

tegration,  CUM,  ERP  and  custom  applica- 
tSans.The  last  t  ung  on  the  agenda  is  support. 
And  thatls  where  it  stays  —  at  the  bottom,  a  poor 
stepchik  of  IT  strategy.  Indeed,  for  most  companies, 
tech  supDort  is  ineffici<;nt  and  lacking  direction  and 
is  theref  )re  an  expensive,  unmanageable  burden. The 
reason:  |^ixing  crashed  eomputers,  changing  printer 
settings]  and  answering  ambiguous  how-to  questions 
doesn’t|generate  revenu It  sucks  up  time  and  money. 

Bait  new  Web-base  i  software  tools  designed  to 
trim  cbsts,  speed  up  fixe » and  keep  down  tech-support 
head  Jount  are  beginnin  i  to  show  promise.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  E  iton,  a  Cleveland-based  industrial  manufacturer, 
uses  iftware  from  SunmAale,  Calif. -based  Kin  tana  to 


speecf  code  changes.  Eatc^  eliminated  two  full-time  IT 


:all  —  would  save  time 
support  director  Gerald 
tent  with  a  product  from 


positions  (at  $  1 20,000  p^  year),  reduced  deployment 
times  ;by  80%  and  cut  the  time  needed  to  do  routine 
software  configuration  ch;  inges  from  seven  days  to  one. 
Many  emergency  fixes  an :  now  completed  in  less  than 
four  hours,  dovm  from  2^  hours,  according  to  Eaton. 

Another  user  of  automated  support  software, 
Excite@Home,  a  Redwoo^  City,  Calif. -based  provider 
of  broadband  Internet  acce^y,  initially  determined  tech 
support  needs  based  on  the  kinds  of  problems  cus¬ 
tomers  reported.  “We  looke|l  at  trouble  tickets  and  saw 
configuration  was  the  overrAng  issue.  .  .  .We  decid¬ 
ed  anything  we  could  do  to  li^p  people  connected 
without  a  lengthy  telephot 
and  money,”  explains  senii 
Anderson.  Excite@Hoi 

Support.com,  also  basedwEtdwood  City.  The  result: 
“Thousands  of  custor^^Kterally  helping  themselves; 
they  use  the  telephone  as  a  last  resort,”  says  Anderson..  . 

Eric  Rocco,  vice  president  of  IT  service  research 
at  Gartner  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  says  a  typical  tech  sup¬ 
port  call  costs  approximately  $  30  to  $35  per  incident, 
compared  with  about  half  that  for  an  automated  fix. 


Obviously,  forestalling  a  live  call  can  save  money. 

Support. corn’s  offering  includes  what’s  called  a 
self-healing  mechanism,  which  can  remember  the 
configuration  of  individual  desktops  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  restore  them  in  the  event  of  a  crash.  The 
software  can  identify  differences  from  a  unique  Web 
address  —  located  behind  a  firewall  —  or  via  a  com¬ 
pany’s  portal.  This  drives  self-service  and  centralizes 
support  functions. 

As  vendors  develop  increasingly  complicated  soft¬ 
ware,  the  need  for  consistent  central  tech  support 
increases.  “This  is  a  deep-rooted,  systemic  problem  in 
the  IT  industry.  As  upgrades  proliferate,  technical 
support  must  remedy  the  complexity;  you  have  to 
automate  the  solution,”  says  Tony  Adams,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest,  also  in  Lowell. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  telecommunications 
company  that’s  had  to  apply  6,000  patches  since  adopt¬ 
ing  Oracle’s  1  li  database  software. 

Kin  tana’s  technology  chain  management  soft¬ 
ware  was  designed  to  let  ordinary  business  users  — 
as  opposed  to  tech  support  professionals  —  deploy 
such  changes  and  fixes.  It  also  defines  IT  processes  to 
make  it  easier  to  roll  out  more  complicated  patches, 
provide  upgrades  and  introduce  new  applications.  In 
one  Oracle  implementation,  Kintana  says  it  slashed  the 
number  of  manual  operations  from  86  to  eight. 

“These  kinds  of  automated  software  solutions 
allow  you  to  remotely  fix  and  manage  that  which  you 
would  normally  have  to  send  a  person  to  do,”  says^ 
Richard  L .  Ptak,  an  analyst  at  Hurvvitz  Group  in Faum- 
ingharn,  Mass. 

“Look  at  the  cost  of  a  phone  call  avoided  ;  do  the 
RE>i  analysis  for  your  business,”  Ptak  advises,  noting 
that  automated  support  frees  IT  professionals  to  work 
on  more  strategic  projects.  “IT  should  he  ftjjDused  on 
providing  competitive  business  advantages,  not^h 
'ftiis  maintenance,”  he  adds.  ROI  . 
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the  Help  Desk  on  Hold 

Automated  software  lets  users  do 

their  own  fixes  on  the  cheap  by  pimm  fox 
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The  time  has  come  to  deliver  a  reliable,  hassle-free  extension 
of  your  enterprise  network.  With  Cisco  enterprise  mobile 
solutions,  your  network  will  become  more  flexible,  scalable 
and  productive  —  enabling  users  easy  access  to  critical 
business  applications,  productivity  tools  and  information 
databases  while  on  the  move.  With  Cisco  AVVID  enterprise  architecture,  you  can  do  all  this  without 
any  disruption.  This  standardized  enterprise  architecture  allows  you  to  seamlessly  integrate 
wireless,  voice,  video  and  data  applications  on  a  single,  scalable  network.  This  includes  new 
and  existing  technologies  alike.  Whether  you're  building  your  enterprise  network  or  extending  it 
with  Cisco  Powered  Network  services,  take  advantage  of  the  tools  below  to  get  it  done  right. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation“ 


.  Learn  About  the  Mobile  EnterprisOj  -Broadband  Networking  White  Paper 
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Balance  Your  Outsourcin 

Squeeze  value  from  'by-the- drink’  providers  by  knowing  the  right  mix  by  gus  tai 


Outsourcing  Web-based  services  is  clearly 
a  trend  among  Fortune  500  companies.  For 
busy  CIOs,  the  possibility  of  buying  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  “by  the  drink”  is  enticing.  These 
services  not  only  deliver  more  flexibility  and  lower 
cost,  but  they  also  promise  economies  of  scale  and 
improved  service  from  focused  experts.  Savings  vary 
but  could  run  into  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Which 
Web  services  should  you  outsource?  And  will  the  ben¬ 
efits  deliver  value  to  your  company  and  customers? 

These  providers  offer  many  capabilities,  from  Web 
hosting  and  file  storage  to  sophisticated  data  mining  and 
customer  relationship  management  services. The  more 
complex  services  require  deeper  customer  commit¬ 
ment  but  can  provide  greater  returns. 

First,  you’ll  need  to  determine  which  capabilities 
are  key  to  your  business.  Those  that  aren’t  strategic 
are  prime  candidates  for  outsourcing.  Examples  might 
include  e-mail,  storage  and  security  services.  But  if  the 
technology  is  essential  to  a  core  competency,  keep  it 
in-house.  By  using  Oracle’s  hosted  sales  force  appli¬ 
cation,  for  example,  you  risk  having  your 
rivals  match  your  sales  management  capa¬ 
bilities  if  they  choose  the  same  service. 
Once  you’ve  determined  what’s  strategic 
to  your  company,  consider  the  following  issues: 
CAN  YOU  CUSTOMIZE  IT?  In-house  systems  can  be 
easily  customized  for  your  needs. The  same  isn’t  always 


true  of  outsourced  services.  Moreover,  capital 
improvements  you  make  to  your  own  assets  will  later 
help  improve  earnings  before  interest,  taxes,  depreci¬ 
ation  and  amortization  and  may  increase  gross  margins. 
Strategically,  keeping  the  capability  in-house  preserves 
the  option  to  develop  the  outsourced  service  into  a  core 
competency.  But  fiscally,  internal  development  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  shared  resource,  so  it’s  hard  to  know  the  actual 
costs  that  support  a  given  revenue  stream. 

An  outsourced  service  offers  greater  operational 
visibility,  which  should  help  management  prioritize 
where  to  attack  revenue  and  costs.  And  strategically, 
the  service  should  be  one  that  you’ve  decided  to  rely 
on  someone  else’s  competence  to  provide. Therefore, 
preserving  this  capability  shouldn’t  be  important. 
CAN  YOU  CONTROL  IT?  Web-based  service  providers 
often  trumpet  their  products’  security  and  redun¬ 
dancy  features.  But  before  outsourcing,  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  consequences  of  both  minor  and 
catastrophic  service  failures,  because  when  an  exter¬ 
nally  managed  system  fails,  you’re  at  the  mercy  of  the 
service  provider. 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  IT?  Although  good  outsourcers 
should  help  grow  profits,  your  costs  could  go  up  if  the 
service  isn’t  managed  properly.  You  could  end  up  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  outsourcer,  the  employees  to  manage  the 
outsourcer  and  the  in-house  staff  replaced  by  the  out¬ 
sourcer  who  haven’t  been  redeployed  yet.  In  a  flat- 
growth  economy,  you  might  have  to  lay  off  employees 
or  eat  added  personnel  costs  while  waiting  for  growth. 

To  avoid  these  pitfalls,  negotiate  ironclad  service- 
level  agreements  that  specify  the  penalties  if  the  qual¬ 
ity  isn’t  acceptable.  Experience  with  these  services  is 
limited,  so  the  CIO  will  need  to  be  closely  involved 
from  the  start.  Also,  it  could  be  wise  to  hire  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  help  with  the  agreement  structure.  If  you 
need  customization,  put  the  code  in  escrow  and  lay  out 
terms  for  termination  of  the  deal.  Einally,  be  prepared 
increase  in  total  costs  and  plan  before- 
you’ll  redeploy  the  affected  staff.  ROI 
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Making  the  Inevitable  Pay  Off 


Some  artists  are  building  a  business  model 

around  unauthorized Jile-trading  by  ann  harrison 


WHILE  THE  MUSIC  INDUSTRY  IS  BUILDING  LEGAL 
dams  against  Napster  to  quell  the  rising  tide  of 
online  file-trading,  other  online  entrepreneurs 
are  riding  the  wave  with  business  strategies  that  coexist 
with  the  free  flow  of  intellectual  property. 

On  one  side  are  executives  at  the  Big  Five  record  com¬ 
panies,  who  complain  that  Napster’s  efforts  to  filter  copy¬ 
righted  music  haven’t  stopped  the  unauthorized 
trading  of  music  files.  They  were  recently 
joined  in  their  efforts  to  squash  the 
company  by  27,000  music  publish- 


ers,  who  may  consolidate  their 
case  in  a  class-action  suit.  A 
collection  of  independent 
musicians  and  record  labels 
are  also  pushing  for  their 
own  class-action  suits  against 
Redwood  City,  Calif. -based 
Napster. 

On  the  other  side  is  anoth¬ 
er  group  of  artists,  including 
Courtney  Love  and  rapper  Chuck 
D. ,  who  contend  that  the  recording 
industry’s  efforts  to  muzzle  Napster  have 
less  to  do  with  defending  artists  and  more  to  do 
with  the  industry’s  distribution  monopoly.  Despite  claims 
that  file-trading  undermines  revenue,  the  artists  note  that 
the  recording  industry  made  record  profits  last  year  —  in 
coexistence  with  71  million  Napster  users.  And  musicians 
are  still  required  to  sign  away  the  rights  to  their  material  in 
exchange  for  royalties  of  less  than  10%. 

Chuck  D. ,  who  ticked  off  his  record  company  greatly 
a  few  years  ago  by  posting  his  music  on  the  Web  in  MP3  files, 
has  created  a  business  model  that  uses  free  file-trading  as  a 


download  music,  and  you  have  to  capitalize  on  that.” 

Disgruntled  musicians  also  note  that  even  if  Napster  is 
demolished  in  court,  free  file-trading  systems  that  are  less  \ail- 
nerable  to  litigation  will  take  its  place.  FreeNet  and  Gnutel¬ 
la  file-sharing  software  improve  on  Napster  because  they 
operate  without  a  central  server  to  record  the  files  that  are 
exchanged.  FreeNet  also  encrypts  files  but  is  limited  because 
of  the  computational  power  needed  to  encrypt  the  data. 

Ian  Clark,  FreeNet ’s  24-year-old  author, 
may  soon  have  the  resources  to  develop  a 
more  refined  version  of  the  system.  Intel 
and  a  collection  of  other  fimders  are 
investing  $4  million  in  Clark’s  com¬ 
pany,  Uprizer,  which  will  create 
-  proprietary  software  based  on 
FreeNet ’s  technology. 

Instead  of  viewing  file-shar¬ 
ing  as  piracy.  Chuck  D.  says  he 
sees  it  as  a  way  to  replace  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  radio  networks  and  music 
video  channels  that  exclude  inde¬ 
pendent  artists  and  cater  to  the  Big  Five 
record  companies.  The  key  to  making 
money  in  the  era  of  free  downloads,  he  says, 
is  using  file-swapping  to  reach  fans  who  attend  live 
concerts  and  lowering  the  cost  of  recording.  Large  record 
companies  spend  an  average  of  $3  million  to  make  a  hit 
record  and  typically  take  two  years  to  release  it.  But  this 
equation  changed  when  it  became  possible  to  build  profes¬ 
sional  digital  recording  studios  for  less  than  $5,000. 

Chuck  D.  says  he  can  record  a  track  in  one  night  and 
post  it  online  within  days.  He  now  owns  four  iligital  studii 
and  distributes  music  from  100  artists  via  his  Rai’ 
station.com  site,  which  charges  a  subscription  fee.  Instt 
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strategy.  He  has  adapted  to  the  MP3  economy  by  selling  his  M  of  signing  individual  artists,  he  buys  the  rights  to  songs  tor 
own  bootlegged  records  and  diversifying  into  scoring  music'*'  $  1 00  and  splits  the  dow  nload  proceeds  with  artists  50/50. 


bootlegged  records  and  diversitying  into  scoring 
for  movies.  “MP3  file-sharing  is  the  new  radio,  the  new  juke¬ 
box,  the  new  way  of  checking  things  out,”  says  Chuck  D. , 
who  founded  rap  group  Public  Enemy.  “Trying  to  stop  lilc-j 
sharing  is  like  trying  to  stop  the  rain.  People  are  going  t 
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Other  industries  that  have  capitalized  t)n  the  concvpt 
of  free  file-sharing  include  the  open-source  communitv, 
which  creates  free  software'  and  later  charges  a  fee  to  sup 
port  or  cu.stornize  it.  ro\ 
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■  An  exclusive  interview  with  Fred  Buehler,  Eastma 
Chemical  Co.’s  e-business  czar. 

■  Sign  up  for  our  Executive  Suite  community  of 
top-level  IT  leaders  at  hXXp\l lexec.compuXerwoM.com. 

■  How  and  why  Intel  Corp.  is  abbreviating  the  way 
it  dishes  up  IT  metrics  data  to  top  management. 

■  Plenty  of  companies  project  ROI  for  IT  projects,  but  few  go 

back  and  measure  it  for  real. 

Go  to  wwwxomputerworldxomfroi  for  more. 
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Coming  in  the 
September/October  Issue 

Ahead  of  the  Pack:  The  Wireless  25 

Computerworld  ROI  lists  the  top  25  innovators  using  wireless  technologies.  Look 
for  profiles  of  honorees  from  business,  education  and  government,  plus  details  of 
the  business  payback  they’re  getting  from  wireless  technologies  and  services. 


A  Delicate  Balance 

Companies  nominated  to  the  Wireless  25  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  ultrasensitive  data  —  from 
financial  and  health  information  to  competitive 
market  intelligence.  We  look  at  how  they  weigh 
security  risks  against  potentially  great  gains  on 
the  corporate  balance  sheet. 

On  the  Move 

Does  untethering  the  workforce  boost  the  bottom  line? 
What  are  the  benefits  of  giving  workers  wireless  access 
to  corporate  computers?  Top  innovators  talk  about  how 
they  measure  return  on  mobility. 


balance  sheet 

Shell  Strikes 
Knowledge  Gold 

Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group’s  geolo¬ 
gists,  engineers,  drillers  and  other  work¬ 
ers  used  to  rely  mostly  on  their  Shell  col¬ 
leagues  and  support  from  central  offices 
to  get  information.  “What  we  had  was  a 
community  of  expatriates  who  might  link 
up  when  they  encountered  a  problem.  We 
had  knowledge  management,  but  not  that 
much,”  says  Shell’s  Arjan  van  Unnik. 

That  was  before  Netherlands-based 
Shell’s  1999  investment  of  $1.5  milhon 
in  a  knowledge  management  system 
using  off-the-shelf  collaborative  software 
(see  figures  below).  Shell  began  devel¬ 
oping  what  has  evolved  into  1 3  Web- 
based  “communities  of  practice,”  which 
are  now  tapped  regularly  by  more  than 
10,000  Shell  employees  worldwide  to 
share  technical  data  and  pose  queries. 

Giving  workers  an  easy  way  to  share 
their  wealth  of  knowledge  has  paid  off.  In 
its  first  full  year.  Shell’s  system  rang  up 
business  benefits  totaling  $200  million,  in 
both  decreased  costs  and  new  revenue. 

For  more  details  about  Shell’s  risks 
and  rewards,  visit  www. computerworld. 
com  / roi  and  cHck  on  Balance  Sheet  Notes. 

— Julia  King 
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(YOU  KWOW,  THE  E-BUSIWESS  PLATFOBW  FOB  THOSE 
POMWEBFUL  PEBSOMS  WHO  BOW  MULTIFUNCTIONAL  OBGAWIZATIOKS 

WITH  ELABOBATE  ABIP  WOBLDWIOE  SUPPLY  CHAINS.) 


In  the  new,  new  economy,  v’ou're  only  as  good  as  your  ability  to  collaborate  with  vour 
employees,  customers  and  partners.  Fmter  mv.SAP.com  —  the  most  comprehensive 
e-business  platlorm  to  help  you  succeed  in  the  networked  economv.  Prom  role-based 
enterprise  portals  and  (dlM  solutions  to  Supply  Chain  Management  and  mobile 
business  solutions,  mySAP.com  provides  everv  solution  you  need  to  succeed  in  the 
new,  new  economy.  To  learn  more,  call  (SOO  (S72  1727  or  type  in  www.sap.com 


THE  BEST-RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  SAP 


The  Tonic  web  appncations  management  enterpnse 
solution  has  arrived. 


Suddenly  the  leading  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
place  to  be.  No  matter  how  customers  you 

attract. 


Tonic's  ability  to  a  web  application  problem  before  your 

customers  do,  the  cause,  and  take  automated  corrective 

Li  1  —  guarantees  a  ig  on-line  CiV;vu:e. 


You'll  have  neac  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is  avail¬ 
able  and  performing  at  peak.  That  makes  the  e-world  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  immediate 
results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 
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